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Development of the Mathematical Sense 
in Deaf Children 


ELIsaBETH C. ReIcH* 
Alliance Israelir School for the Deaf, Jerusalem, Israel 


ROM the numerous reports of the Preschool for Deaf 

Children, it appears that that institution tries to com- 
pensate deaf children for what Nature has denied them. 

Children isolated from the world by deafness are organ- 
ized in a group in a classroom in charge of a woman in- 
structor. The children like living together, enjoy imitative 
and imaginative games, ring games, tag, hide-and-seek, eur- 
hythmics, and round dances. Arts and crafts, house work, 
gardening, and the like stimulate their spirits, develop 
their practical leanings, encourage their tendencies to 
make or grow things, and instill a sense of duty. The sense 
of sight and the sense of touch and feeling are fostered 
by such activities, which are also useful in speech training. 
The sense of hearing is utilized and developed as far as 
possible. 


*Elizabeth C. Reich is the daughter of the founder and director 
of the ‘‘Israelitische Taubstummen-Anstalt’’, Berlin-Weissensee. 
She received her degree in secondary education. In 1922 she was 
an assistant at the ‘‘Zentralinstitut fuer Erziehung und Unterricht”, 
Berlin. She has published many pedagogical papers in various 
educational journals and in 1927 published a book about Pestalozzi 
(Sein Wollen und Wirken in Selbstbekenntnissen, Union Deutsche 
Verlagsgesell-schaft). She has given lectures on the history of art 
for the adult deaf. In 1931 she left ‘‘Zentralinstitut fuer Erzichung 
und Unterricht’’ and opened together with Dir. Dr. Reich a kinder- 
garten for the deaf at Israelitische Taubstummen-Anstalt, Berlin- 
Weissensee. This kindergarten was recognized by the Prussian 
educational authorities as a postgraduate course for kindergarten 
teachers. Since 1939 she has been in charge of the kindergarten at 
the Alliance Israelir School for the Deaf in Jerusalem, Israel. 
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One important function of the child’s mind, however, 
seems (by all appearances) to have been overlooked until 
about the age of seven, namely, the development of the 
mathematical sense. As far as I know, no teacher of the 
deaf has shown any interest in this problem in connec- 
tion with very young children except A. W. G. Ewing, in 
a book of which I could unfortunately not obtain a copy. 
He writes: ‘‘In my wife’s and my book, Opportunity and 
the Deaf Child, University of London Press, 1947, you 
will find an account of methods to develop capacity for 
dealing with number in deaf children under five.’’ 


For small children with normal hearing, pedagogy has, 
of course, provided methods and expedients in this field. 


Fr. Froebel based his play-system on mathematical ideas 
without awareness on the part of the child. In addition, he 
offers suggestions concerning method. Maria Montessori 
includes in her working material means which, in her 
opinion, are suitable for developing the sense of number. 
Lucie Corvinus provides, in her educational material for 
backward children, number games ranging from simple to 
difficult problems. Barbara Goldschmidt-Buber has devised 
some very interesting counting games. 


In this way the small child with normal hearing finds 
satisfaction as soon as he feels impelled of his own volition 
to begin counting. The deaf child, also, can enjoy almost 
all these games; but his sense of number must be 
strengthened and fostered, since he misses most of the nat- 
ural development of the sense of number. 

It may be assumed that the various brain centres begin 
to develop in the deaf at the same age as in the hearing 
child. Nevertheless, further development is hampered in 
the case of the deaf child because he does not hear the 
stimuli and the spontaneous exercises in the sense of num- 
ber provided by his environment. In fact, Pestalozzi said 
of the hearing child: ‘‘We cannot overlook the fact that 
Nature left to itself has a hard time’. . . But the human 


1 J. H. Pestalozzi, Schwanengesang, Stuttgartu. 
Tuebingen: Cotta, 1826; Seyfarth, Liegnitz, 1899-1922; Beyer 
and Soehne Langensalza, 1902-1906. 
Reich, Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft Zweigniederlassung, 
Berlin, 1927, p. 146 
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race must keep this voluntary activity by helping the way 
of nature, and by assisting this process by its art. The de- 
velopment of the capacity for thought . . . must not be 
left to chanece.’’? This applies to the deaf child in a super- 
lative measure, because most of his mental impulses are 
not understood and hence go unobserved. We must strive 
to overcome this profound spiritual tragedy of the child’s 
in every respect, including that of the mathematical sense. 

Modern science has confirmed Pestalozzi’s dictum that 
‘‘Teaching number and form... derives from the capacity 
to gather, separate, and compare. . .’”*> William Stern re- 
ports that a two-year-old child, while playing with a num- 
ber of identical objects, said: ‘‘One, one, one, one!’’ Stern 
then goes on to say, ‘‘Gradually, in relation to small num- 
bers, these identical words are replaced by a series of 
words used in counting.’’ According to Stern’s further 
observations, the concept of numbers is mastered only in 
the course of years. And Charlotte Buehler points out 
that ‘‘the sorting game obviously reaches its peak between 
the ages of four and five.’” 


This capacity affords the hearing child the pleasure of 
a new opportunity for thinking and acting in common 
with the other members of his family. But the deaf child 
lacks the possibility of mutual intercourse and is isolated 
in spirit. A mother can say to her hearing child: ‘‘Today 
your little friend is coming to visit you. Usually there are 
two children here but today there will be three. You must 
place one more stool at the table.’’ In this way the mother 
has unwittingly given her child a primitive lesson in arith- 
metic. By means of similar, oft-repeated exercises the 
sense of number is further developed. And the child will 
soon show great pleasure in counting of his own volition. 
The deaf child cannot take part in such spontaneous 
exercises. He lacks these opportunities for functional ac- 


, p. 129. 

4 William Stern, Psychologie der Fruehen Kindheit, 
Leipzig: Quelle Meyer, 
1921, pp. 248-250. 

5 Charlotte Buehler, Kindheit und Tugend, Leipzig: 

Hirsch, 1931, p. 115 
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tivity; his education is retarded and the natural develop- 
ment becomes dormant. 

Understanding of numbers, which is the foundation of 
the mathematical sense, must be re-awakened in some chil- 
dren in school. 

I had the possibility to forestall the inactivity of 
this mental function at the Berlin-Weissensee Institute, as 
my chief, Dr. Felix Reich, encouraged my efforts. After I 
came here (in 1939), I was able to continue these exercises, 
because the principal of the Jerusalem Institute, the late 
Richard Hoexter (d. 1941) and his successor, Mrs. Hed- 
wig Hoexter, approved of my idea. Discussions with Mrs. 
Hoexter and Dr. Manfred Hoexter of our experiences in 
this field enabled me, I believe, to discover an approach 
to the mathematical centre of the isolated mind. 

Long before understanding of numbers develops, sorting 
games (through which other mental functions are also in- 
troduced) must be played with the child. For comparing, 
assembling, and separating objects, there is material avail- 
able in Maria Montessori’s color game, in Froebel’s play- 
things, and in the picture series which we ourselves ar- 
range. It makes the children very happy to be able to help 
in the home by sorting knives, forks and spoons, and by 
similar activities. 

The ability to count develops very slowly. Even play- 
ing with the fingers and exercises of the fingers oblige the 
youngest children to discover the correct number of fin- 
gers by imitation. They go walking two by two. In 
playing automobiles, they themselves place two chairs in a 
row. In stringing beads, they pick up the colored ones 
haphazardly at first, but later arrange them systematically. 

A child will stand up suddenly and count something on 
his fingers: cups which are just being placed on the table, 
or children sitting at the table, ete. Another child imitates 
him. Now the time has come actually to operate with 
numbers. For the hearing child, it would be natural to be- 
gin with objects and to reply to the question: ‘‘How 
many?’’ or to obey the command: ‘‘Give me so-and-so 
many spoons!’’ But the deaf child understands neither the 
question nor the command. We must explain it to him, 
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and he must learn to understand that he is to be concerned 

not with the objects themselves, but with their number. 

To reach this goal requires much time and effort. 

To enable beginners to make a game of counting, the 
use of the counting ecards devised by Lucie Corvinus is 
recommended. There are eight series of cards, of which 
two series have pictures and six have diagrams.° 

A. Cards with Pictures 

Series 1: Six placards, each somewhat larger than a 
large exercise book. Each card is divided into 
five horizontal sections and two vertical parts. 
On the left side each space has the same objects, 
ranging in number from one to five. E.g., in the 
uppermost lefthand space there is one flower; 
in the space underneath there are two flowers, 
and so on. The right-hand spaces are blank, so 
that they may be covered by small cards which 
are the same size as the spaces and have the 
same pictures as the corresponding spaces on 
the left. 

Series 2: Six cards with the same divisions. Here, however, 
the objects to be counted do not appear alone, 
but are integrated into the picture. E. g., in 
the uppermost left-hand space there is a gar- 
den with trees and one flower; in the space 
below there is an identical garden with two 
flowers, and so on. The right-hand spaces are 
left blank for the same purpose as in Series 1. 
In this way the child learns by himself which 
objects are to be counted; he must therefore 
distinguish essentials from non-essentials. 

B. Cards with Diagrams, comprising Six Series: 
Each series contains five cards approximately 
the size of picture post cards. 


Series 1: represents circles numbering 1 to 5, placed on 
each card as on dice, The child places a small 
object on each circle. 

Series 2: represents points, the arrangement of which is 
similar to Series 1. 


6 The descriptions of the number placards are given from memory. 
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Series 3: represents numbers with the same arrangement as 
above, but in small squares in the upper left- 
hand corner, while the number is written in 
the upper right-hand corner. The wide space in 
between is reserved for the objects. 

Series 4: represents numbers with points in a row, while 
the upper right-hand corner has the written 
number. 

Series 5: has only the written number in the upper right- 
hand corner. 

Series 6: has only blank ecards. (I consider it more in- 
structive to have the written numbers on small 
cards which are placed over them.) 

For each Series the child is provided with 15 identical 
small objects. 

Series 1 is given to the child. The five cards are laid 
down in the correct order unless the child does so himself. 
In addition to the ecards, he is given 15 small objects such 
as buttons, checkers-men, cubic beads, or the like. Every 
circle marked on a card is covered with one of the small 
objects. At first the children do this pell-mell, and have to 
be shown that each card follows another. It is best at the 
beginning to give the children only the first three cards. 
After all the small objects have been placed on the cards, 
they are removed and the child is given 6 (or 15) others, 
so that he repeats the game. Children always enjoy doing 
this. 


The children should be kept playing with this Series 
and Series 2 until they do not pick up the small objects 
one by one, but take as many as are required for one card 
and place them on this card all at once. By that time they 
have achieved a mental grasp of number. If it is seen that 
the child has reached this stage, but still by force of habit 
takes up the small objects one by one, he must be shown 
by example that all of them are to be grasped together for 
the one card. In doing so, one can see whether he has made 
progress. 
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Now he is given Series 3. The small objects are to be 
arranged by him in blank spaces on the cards. He also sees 
the written numbers. 


Series 4, representing the number in another arrange- 
ment, namely, in a single row, imposes a new task on the 
child. In the blank spaces he may arrange the objects as 
he likes. The written number is indicated on the right 
above, as in Series 3. 


Series 5 shows the written number in the upper right- 
hand corner. The arrangement is left to the child. 


With Series 6 the child is to work entirely on his own. 
It will take a long time before the child is ready to tackle 
Series 5 and 6. 


These Series should not be gone through hastily. The 
exercises may be prolonged over a number of years, during 
which other number games, including counting suggested 
by the children or desired by the teacher, may be played. 
For example, there may be games with cubes, which are 
enjoyable and instructive even for the little ones. On the 
sides of the cubes numbers should be written—not 1 to 6, 
but 1 to 3—twice over—so that the players may not be 
depressed by blank spaces. A saucer containing identical 
objects, such as matches cut to a certain size, or buttons, 
or anything else, is set in the center of the table. Each 
child throws the cube, and picks up a number of objects to 
correspond with the number shown on the top side of the 
cube. When the saucer is empty, the player having the 
largest number of objects in hand is declared the winner. 
More advanced pupils like to play dominoes. 


Two counting games devised by Barbara Goldschmidt- 
Buber are very popular and helpful. The first of these two 
games consists of five wooden tablets, each of which is 
divided into four spaces. Each tablet shows a number 
by means of the number of objects in each space. For 
example, Table II shows two dolls, two kittens, two flowers, 
and two trees. Each tablet comes with four small tablets, 
whose shape and pictures correspond to the spaces of the 
large tablet. The children are required to cover the spaces 
on the large tablet with the corresponding small tablets. 
The second counting game is divided just like the first. 
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But each number is represented in a different arrangement, 
so that the children really must count in order to cover the 
spaces on the large tablet with the smaller tablets.’ 

In spite of these practice games, understanding of num- 
ber is still lacking, because they do not clear up the question 
of ‘‘How many ?’’ for the deaf child. This understanding is 
achieved in everyday life. If, for example, a child, trying 
to be helpful, wants to carry two chairs at a time, the 
teacher blocks his path, picks up one of the chairs and 
makes negative gestures with her head and hand, saying 
‘“No!’’ Then she indicates: Not two chairs, only one! 

Now the children must consciously learn to count. Three 
objects identical in shape and color are placed on the table, 
since only identical objects are to be counted. Now the 
child is distinctly asked: ‘‘How many?’’ with a question- 
ing glance, while the fingers of the upraised hand are 
moved quickly to and fro. If the child does not under- 
stand, the teacher must count on her own fingers and in- 
dicate the answer by showing three fingers of her upraised 
hand. Then the child himself must count. This is followed 
by the same operation with two pieces and finally with one. 
Before we go on to higher numbers, we count other things— 
such as small pillars, dolls, keys, and other objects, so that 
the child understands two ideas: that it is not the objects 
themselves but their number, which is in question; and 
secondly, what the question ‘‘How many ?2’’ signifies. 


On another occasion the lesson is reviewed and further 
steps in counting are taken cautiously. But this should be 
done only if the children show delight in this mental exer- 
cise. 

Very carefully now we proceed to separation. 

Three pillars are placed on the table. I ask, pointing: 
‘“How many ?’’ After the answer is given, I take all three 
pillars (or cubes) away. ‘‘How many?’’ (dre there now?) 
We laugh because they have all disappeared. But I hold 
them in my upraised hand, which is closed. ‘‘How many?”’ 
(have I in my hand?) In this way memory for numbers is 
fostered. I place them on the table once more and ask: 
‘‘How many?’’ After the answer is given, I place one of 


7 Descriptions of number placards are given from memory. 
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the three to one side. ‘‘How many?’’ I ask, pointing to the 
original spot. Answer: Two. I point to the new spot, where 
there is only one, and ask: ‘‘How many?’’ After they re- 
ply, I place the one beside the other two. ‘‘How many ?’’ I 
put one to one side and place my hand over it. 


Now come (1) the same questions about pieces which are 
removed and then covered; (2) the same questions about 
some of the other small objects; and (3) the same questions 
with the removed objects, which were picked up quickly 
and are now held in my closed hand, where the children 
cannot see them. These few steps impose ever new tasks 
upon the little one. But one can proceed successfully with 
these exercises numbering five or more. 


Now we have exercises in addition. I place a white box 
on the table, which is flanked by a red box on the right 
and a blue on the left. I put a button into the red box and 
close it. After my question ‘‘How many?’’ has been an- 
swered, I put a similar button into the blue box, which 
I also close. Question and answer again follow. To make 
certain, I make another test to determine whether the 
children know how many buttons there are in each of the 
two boxes, whose contents I now throw into the white box. 
If the children can tell how many buttons there are in the 
closed white box, they must solve the same problem with 
other objects. If this succeeds, I place an additional button 
in the red or the blue box, so that the numbers in the boxes 
are different, and continue the exercises. I proceed very 
slowly, always being careful to set only such problems as 
the children are able to solve. 


These exercises must not be continued to the point of 
fatigue. Such exercises in concentration and memorizing 
should not be given for more than 20 or 30 minutes. It is 
advisable to give the children individual attention, and 
the tired ones should not be forced to go on. If it is certain 
that the children will not be confused, one may take one 
or two pieces out of the white box, and ask how many re- 
main inside—thus giving a lesson in subtraction. 

Several years ago, I succeeded in working out a method 
of teaching multiplication. I took two, three, or four iden- 
tical boxes and placed an identical number of buttons in 
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each. Then I piled them up one on top of another, and 
asked for the total from memory. Or else I threw all of 
the pieces into another box, thus making it clear that the 
total number was wanted. The answer was then tested by 
arranging the buttons on the table and counting them. 

An attempt to have children give the number of objects 
by means of pencil strokes or circles was also successful. 
This exercise too, is suitable only for older children, who 
have already been taught to use written exercises. 

A further step on the way to abstractions is count- 
ing actions. For example, clasping hands three times, 
throwing a ball four times, and the like. We succeeded very 
well in teaching the children to tell time. It was their own 
idea, which developed out of waiting for the beloved Sab- 
bath. A little party at the end of the week and the free 
day spent in the festive family circle were eagerly looked 
forward to. Suddenly, on a weekday, they declared that 
in so and so many days it would be Sabbath again. 

As far as possible the cheerful atmosphere of the kinder- 
garten must be maintained by means of gaiety and jesting. 
This ean be achieved by using suitable objects. Counting 
small dolls, toy animals, and a few cork-tumblers, etc. 
gives the children much pleasure. 

Our efforts to compensate the deaf children for their 
natural handicap in this sphere have made it possible for 
them to take part in counting games played by hearing 
children, such as nine-pins. 

Moreover, these exercises in the kindergartens and lower 
school grades prepare the children for instruction in arith- 
metic, which in many schools for the deaf is introduced 
in the second grade as an entirely new mental operation. 
We thus satisfy, in the sphere of the mathematical sense 
as in others, the pedagogical requirement that school must 
not be allowed to be felt as something that cuts into the 
child’s mental growth, but is to be constituted as a contin- 
uation of the kindergarten. 
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Use of Verbal and Verbal Tables in 
Language Development in Upper Grades 


Earu W. Jones, M.A., 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan 


ANGUAGE teachers of the deaf have contrived a 

number of systems to simplify their subject and give 
it a greater element of rationalization. In reviewing the 
various approaches, one sees that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of most devices are simple modifications of tradi- 
tional studies of English grammar. However, the pro- 
ficient language teacher knows that the ability to recite 
syntax does not necessarily mean that the pupil is capable 
of expressing himself effectively in written or spoken 
language. Grammar, orthodox or modified, to be of any 
benefit as an instructional device for deaf children, must 
be geared to provide a skeleton for language growth. 
Exercises and drills should be meaningful and carried on 
for the express purpose of developing language ability 
in the pupil, not to test his ability to analyze the writings 
of others. 

Instruction in grammar that may be helpful in aiding 
hearing children to overcome language defects in all likeli- 
hood would lack the step by step organization for develop- 
ment of language needed by the deaf. 

In our profession, the various systems of revising and 
rearranging the traditional approaches to grammar show 
that teachers of the deaf are constantly striving for com- 
prehensive aids to teaching language. 

The child’s patterns of expression become increasingly 
subjective as he passes from the intermediate to the upper 
grades. Haphazard and poorly organized instruction in 
language subjects the pupil to constant frustration and 
gives him a feeling of bewilderment and hopelessness. 
Provision of specific goals in teaching is one of the pri- 
mary purposes of a system for teaching language. 

The writer has worked out a system of teaching verbs 
and verbals to pupils in upper grades that has been help- 
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ful. The originality of the system is entirely one of organi- 
zation as all concepts are familiar to those employing the 
grammatical approach. The essence of the system is this: 

All verbs have four forms, or what we generally call 
principal parts. (The present participle form is not listed 
in English grammar, but is used in this system.) Thus. 
the principal parts of eat are: eat, ate, eating, eaten; and 
kill are: kill, killed, killing, killed. These parts may be 
designated as Forms One, Two, Three, and Four; or 
Present, Past, Present Participle, and Past Participle. In 
this paper we shall use the latter form. 

The table is designed to give the teacher and the pupil 
a comprehensive picture of the function of verbs and 
verbals. It has other uses, too, in that other mechanics of 
the sentence are learned under the simplified and objective 
presentation. Each verb and verbal construction is listed 
under its respective form. The teacher proceeds to present 
each concept separately until the pupil understands it 
and has learned to use it as part of his means of expression. 


VERB AND VERBAL TABLE 


Present Past 
Uses of the present form: Use of the past form: 
1. Habitual present 1. Past tense ( with a time 
2. With an auxiliary verb phrase) 
3. With infinitives 
Present Participle Past Participle 
Uses of the present participle Uses of the past participle form: 
form: 1. Past participle 
1. Present participle 2, Perfect tenses 
2. Gerund (a) Present 
3. Progressive tense (b) Past 
(c) Future 


3. Passive voice 


Explanations and examples of each verb and verbal function are 
given to illustrate the conclusiveness fo the table. 


PRESENT FORM 
Habitual Present; Action that takes the form of a habit. (‘‘S’’ is 
added to third person singular) 
1, John’s father works at Buick. 
2. Mary loves dolls. 
3. Snow drifts when the wind blows. 

With an Ausiliary Verb: Main verbs used with auxiliary verbs have 
the present form, Will and shall in the future tense are treated 
as auxiliaries. (Verbal phrases used with forms of the verb 
to be are classified under the present participle form.) 

1. Jane may visit us tomorrow. 

2. Did you s¢e the rainbow yesterday? 

3. Uncle Bill will take me to his ranch next summer. 

4. Do not close the window, 
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With Infinitives: Verbals used in infinitives always employ the 
present form. 

1. Let’s go to the circus. (An infinitive without a preposition. ) 
2. ‘Mary likes to play tennis, 
PAST FORM 
Past Tense: Simple past makes use of the past form. Pupils are taught 
that a time phrase should be used with the past tense. 
1. John saw a robin yesterday. 
2. Mary gave her mother a gift last Christmas. 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE FORM 

Present Participle: Simple verbal adjectives in the present tense fall 
under the present participle form, 

1. The boy standing by the door is Tom. 
2. Mary saw Jack playing tennis. 

Gerund: Simple verbs are converted into gerunds by adding ing and 

are used as substantives. 
1. Swimming is good exercise. 
2. Mother objected to my coming home so late. 

Progresswe Tenses: All forms of the progressive tense fall under the 
present participle form. (Teacher should bring out that certain 
present progressive forms of words like ‘‘going’’ and ‘‘coming*’ 
express future tense.) 

1. Mary is studying her lessons. 
2. Tom was not listening when the teacher asked him a question. 
3. Jan has been doing better work this semester. 
4, o'ohn is going home Friday. 
PAST PARTICIPLE FORM 

Past Participle: Simple verbal adjectives in the past tense have the 
same ending as the past participle form. (Only transitive verbs 
may be converted into past participles). 

1. The deer, shot by the hunter, escaped. 
2. Thomas read a book written by H. G. Wells. 

Perfect Tense: All main verbs in the perfect tense are the same as the 
past participle form, (Each tense is taught separately). 

1. Mary has gone to Detroit for the week-end. 
2. Charles had left for home before his parents arrived, 
3. James will have read sixteen books before school closes in June. 

Passive Voice: All main verbs in the passive voice conform with the 
past participle in form. 

1. The small boy was injured by the automobile, 
2. The book was written by Stevenson. 


The writer used a number of drills for teaching the use 
of the table and also for making practical application of 
its features in developing language skills. One such drill 
is explained here. 

In sentences like these below, pupils are instructed to 
fill in the first blank with the correct verb or verbal, fill 
the second blank with the verb form it falls under, and 
the third blank with the particular use of the verb form. 

1, Charles may COME (come) to our house for dinner. 

PRESENT (form) WITH AN AUXILIARY VERB (use) 

2. The boy DRAWING (draw) on a piece of red paper is Tom. 

PRES. PARTICIPLE (form) PRES. PARTICLPLE (use) 

3. John was (injure) in an automobile crash. 

(form) (use) 
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4. James would have (help) if he had known you needed him. 
(form) (use) 
5, John Smith’s father (work) at Chevrolet. 
(form) (use) 


In conclusion, the writer believes this table presents 
objectively the function of verbs and verbals. The advan- 
tage in its use lies in its objective presentation which is 
comprehensive and simple. However, like all devices for 
teaching language to the deaf, it is only a tool in the hands 
of a skilled teacher rather than a solution in itself. The 
following are some of the advantages in its use. (1) It 
enables the teacher to teach verbs and: verbals objectively 
and rationally (2) It provides criteria for the teacher to 
explain corrections of errors made in the use of verbs and 
verbals by pupils. (3) It enables the teacher to see clearly 
what is to be taught in verbs and verbals. With this 
knowledge, and the table to follow, greater simplification 
is possible and the rate of instruction is easily adjusted to 
the needs of the pupil. (4) It gives the pupil a compre- 
hensive picture of the functions of verbs and verbals. (5) 
It provides the pupil with rules for the construction and 
correction of his own materials. (6) It serves as a skeleton 
for the teaching of other mechanics of sentences. 


New California School for the Deaf in Riverside has 
openings for orally trained teachers in September, 
1953. Salary ranges from $3,540 to $5,772. Start- 
ing salary commensurate with training and experi- 
ence, Apply to Dr. Richard G. Brill, Superintendent. 


No longer need the 
pre-school hard of hearing 
brid es child be denied auditory 
g training. TRAIN-EAR 
brings auditory training 


the gap eee into the home—softens 


the transition from 
home to classroom! 


BY THE 
BUILDERS OF 


90% or au 
AMERICA’S 
PRECISION 
AUDIOMETERS 
BUILT TODAY— 
MAICO! 


Familiar surroundings, familiar voices 
... the bond of faith instilled 

by the understanding guidance of the 
child’s own mother—these you can give 
in the parent-child auditory training 
program made possible by TRAIN-Ear. 
Yes, TRAIN-EAR enables you to give 
auditory training to even the very young 
child—in the home! Prepares your 
pre-school youngster for the day when 

he will group-train with TRAIN-EAR 

in the classroom. Write today for 
illustrated brochure. 


0 ¢) 
B/ 
THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 


ROOM K-98, MAICO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Twenty-second Triennial Meeting 
of the National Association of the Deaf 


Austin, Texas 
June 30 - July 6, 1952 


R. M. Pumps, B. 8., Guidance Counselor 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


HE Twenty-second Triennial meeting of the National 

Association of the Deaf was held in Austin, Texas, June 
30th to July 6th, 1952. The meeting marked the achieve- 
ment of a milestone that has long been one of the chief 
aims of the Association, the establishment of a Home 
Office. This office is the outgrowth of the Endowment 
Fund Office that has been in existence in Chicago, Illinois, 
for the past few years. 

Officers of the Association are: President, Byron B. 
Burnes, Berkeley, California; First Vice-President, Law- 
rence N. Yolles, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Second Vice- 
President, David Peikoff, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; See- 
retary-Treasurer, Robert M. Greenmum, Rome, New 
York. Board members elected to assist the officers during 
the next three years are: Marcus L. Kenner, New York, 
New York; G. Gordon Kannapell, Louisville, Kentucky ; 
Fred R. Murphy, Kansas City, Missouri; Louis B. Orrill, 
Dallas, Texas; Boyce R. Williams, Washington, D. C. 

Delegates of various state associations of the deaf and 
some smaller organizations met in two informal round 
table discussions. This innovation enabled the officers of 
the National Association to discuss their plans and have 
the representatives give their opinions in an unofficial 
manner. 

Business sessions of the Association acted favorably 
upon several important items. Membership in the As- 
sociation is now open to all deaf residents of the United 
States and Canada. Membership dues are now increased 
to: Annual Dues, $2.00, Life, $10.00 before January 1, 
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1953, $15.00 from January 1, 1953 to January 1, 1954, 
and $20.00 after that date. 

The Endowment Fund was closed out and further re- 
ceipts from memberships and rally-nights will be used for 
current support of the Home Office, Chicago, Illinois. 
After hearing a report on the World Congress of the 
Deaf from Mario Santin, New York, New York, it was 
decided to attempt to secure further information on the 
Congress and, if possible, to send delegates to the next 
meeting of the group. Financial support was pledged to 
The Silent Worker which serves as the official publication 
of the National Association of the Deaf. 

Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia sent Dragoliub Vukotich, 
a deaf man, as official observer for his country. In addi- 
tion to learning much about the sucess of the deaf in the 
United States he made many personal friends among those 
attending the meeting. 

The next meeting of the Association is to take place in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1955 and will mark the Seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the organization. 


WANTED 

Hearing teachers with good training wanted for 
1953-1954. Salary range $3540 to $5772. Write 
to California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 


“MODERN AUDIOLOGY” 


Proceedings of 


The First International Course in Audiology 


Stockholm, 1950 


The most comprehensive and valuable handbook in 
audiology hitherto published, written by many of the 
most eminent audiologists of the Old and New 
Worlds, is now available in the form of two bound 
volumes, Nos. 40 and 41, of 


ACTA OTO-LARYNGOLOGICA 


Sw.Cr. 50 :—or $10.00 per volume 


Authors : 
France: Klotz, Ombrédanne 
Great Britain : Cawthorne, Hall, Watson 
Scandinavia : Blegvad, Edgardh, Engstrém, 


Holmgren, Larsen, de Maré, My- 
sind, Nielsen, Peyser, Rojskjaer, 
Saxén, Stirala 


Switzerland : Riiedi, Vetter 

The Netherlands: Bijtel, van Dishoeck, Groen, Huiz- 
ing 

U.S. A.: Bergman, Bordley, Carhart, Glo- 


rig, Hardy, Hirsh, Lempert, Mel- 
tzer, Shambaugh 


ACTA OTO - LARYNGOLOGICA 


Vapnargatan 6 
Stockholm 6 


Sweden 
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The Status of the Deaf and/or Hard of Hearing 
Mentally Deficient in the United States—II* 


JAMES Ropert MAacPHERSON, M.A. 
Great Falls, Montana 


CHAPTER V 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 
Questionnaire B was mailed to all institutions for the 
mentally deficient which signified in their answer to ques- 
tionnaire A that they had patients who are deaf or hard 
of hearing mentally deficient. 


Questionnaire B was the primary means used in this 
survey to determine the status of the deaf and of the hard 
of hearing mentally deficient in these institutions. 


In compiling the results of this questionnaire, each in- 
stitution’s questionnaire has been assigned a number to 
simplify presentation of the results. Emphasis has been 
placed on the overall picture rather than how the indivi- 
dual institutions face the problems. However, one exception 
has been made: the reply to the questionnaire from the La- 
peer State Home and Training School, Lapeer, Michigan, 
analyzed the problem so well that it has been reproduced in 
Appendix E. 


Each question on the questionnaire is considered separa- 
tely, although in one instance two questions are on the same 
table. 


1. Your school reported people as being deaf and/or hard of 
hearing mentally deficient. What percentage of these people do 
you consider to be deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing? 

(If unable to give the exact figure, specify by ‘‘few’’, ‘‘many’’, 
or ‘‘most’’.) 

. Deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing? 

. Moderately hard of hearing? 


*Part I of this article was published in the ANNALS for Septem- 
ber, 1952 (Vol. 97, No. 4), pp. 375-386. 
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The results of this question are shown on Table I, page 
450. Though it is not tabulated on Table I, it can be seen 
that twenty institutions report that either ‘‘most’’ or more 
than 50 per cent of their patients who were reported as 
having impaired hearing were deaf or seriously hard of 
hearing, and two report that 50 per cent of their patients 
are deaf or seriously hard of hearing; twelve report either 
‘*most’’ or more than 50 per cent of their patients are mod- 
erately hard of hearing, and two report 50 per cent of their 
yatients are moderately hard of hearing. 

2. How many of them are within the compulsory school age limits 
as specified in your State Law ——? (If unable to give the exact 
figure, specify by ‘‘few’’, ‘‘many’’, or ‘‘most’’.) 

The results of question 2 are shown on Table II, page 
451. The purpose of this question was to find the percent- 
age of the total deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally de- 
ficients that was of school age. Using only the figures from 
those institutions that specified both the total number of 
deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally deficients and the 
number of school age (the figures from the institutions an- 
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(Continued on page 452) 
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TABLE I 
DEGREE OF HEARING Loss. 
¥ PART A PART B 
3 Deaf and/or ser. Moderately 
* * hard of hearing hard of hearing 
| 
lee | 1B | ce le | 
1 44 50 50 
2 29 x x 
3 ? xX ? x 
4 9 33 67 
5 ik 100 0 
13 ? 
7 5 x 
8 14 x x 
9 3 ? ? 
i0 35 x ».4 
i 2 q ? 
12 151 |48.2 51.8 
13 58 33 67 
14 5 x x 
15 6 33 67 
16 13 15 85 
17 ] 100 0 
18 70 40 60 
19 19 xX xX 
20 29 50 50 
21 15 x x 
22 42 10 90 
23 14 x 
24 15 x x 
25 76 x x 
26 2 | 100 0 
27 1 | 100 0 
28 29 x x 
29 41 51 49 
30 1 | 100 0 
31 3 67 33 
32 19 95 5 
oe 3 x x 
3 10 60 40 
35 12, 80 20 
36 16 x x 
37 ? 
38 2 100 0 
3 37 87 13 
40 60 10 90 
41 9 | 100 0 
42 
43 
Total 914 6 1 if 8 2 4 


* Institutions have been assigned numbers to simplify the presen- 
tation of the results of the questionnaires. 
**Total number of deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient 


reported by the institution. 
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Pupils of School Age 


TABLE II 


Institution 
5 a answering 
AZ Ha | = 
1 44 5 11.3 
2 29 12 41.3 
3 ? ¥ 
4 9 8 88.2 
5 1 1 100 
6 13 ? ? 
i 5 5 100 
8 14 x 
9 3 x 
10 35 x 
HE 2 0 0 
12 151 29 19.2 
13 58 23 39.6 
14 5 0 0 
15 6 4 66,3 
16 13 3 23 
17 1 1 100 
18 70 xX 
19 19 0 0 
20 29 5 17.2 
21 15 3 20 
22 42 3 7.1 
23 14 0 0 
24 15 xX 
25 76 x 
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é 
27 1 0 SS Seen 

29 41 0 
34 10 0 
35 12 1 8.3 a 
37 x 
4 | tes 
40 | 60 

42 
Total 914 | 116 24.01 6 1 4 
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computation), there are 116 people of school age out of 
483 in the institutions considered giving a percentage of 
24.01. This figure correlates fairly close with the figures 
given by the Lapeer State Home and Training School re- 
port (Appendix E) of 19.2 per cent and since the Lapeer 
State Home and Training School gave exact ages, numbers, 
and percentages, this figure may be taken as reliable. 


3, List the vocational activities taught to the deaf and/or serious- 
ly hard of hearing mentally deficient. 


Table III, page 452, lists the activities and gives the 
number of times each activity was listed by the institutions. 
Little or no difference can be noticed between the listed ac- 
tivities and the activities generally given as those most suit- 
able for the mentally deficient without the added handicap 
of impaired hearing. 

4. Are the deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing mentally defi- 

cient segregated from the other students: 

a, In the classroom 

b. On the playground 


ce. In the dormitory 
Remarks 


The results of question 4 are listed on Table IV, page 
453. 


5, Do the deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing tend to become a 
group unto themselves? 


TABLE III 
VOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
ACTIVITY NUMBER OF 
TIMES LISTED 
1. Farm and garden work 13 
2. Helpers in skilled crafts 12 
3. Housekeeping 12 
4, Sewing (hand and power machine) 12 
5. Laundry 9 
6. Kitchen and bakery 8 
7. Arts and crafts 5 
8, Weaving 4 
9. Occupational therapy 4 
10. Rug weaving 3 
11, Care of children 3 
12. Brush and broom making 3 
13. Shoe repair 3 
14. Knitting 2 
15. Meat cutting 1 
16, Care of linen rooms 1 
17. Dining room work 1 
18. Ward work 1 
19. Net weaving 1 
20. Nursing 1 
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Mending 1 
. Upholstry 1 
23. General labor 1 
24, Errand boy and girl 1 
25. Storeroom helper 1 
26. Tailoring . 1 
27. Mattress manufactoring 1 
28, Cannery 1 
29. Butchering 1 
30. Fancy work 1 
31. Typing 1 
32. Personal service 1 
33. Simple clerical work 1 
TABLE IV 

SEGREGATION Yes No 

a. In the classroom 2 32 

b.. On the playground 0 35 

e. In the dormitory 0 35 

Remarks: 

(2)* Too few to form separate groups in school or cottage. 

(4) Special consideration in seating advantageously in class- 
room—taken out for private lessons. 

(8) They get along as well as the others. 

(10) No, We are in the process of regrouping to give some 
special attention in class to those with speech defects 
and/or hearing handicap. 

(14) The patients do not wish to be segregated. 

(24) The only segregation is individual speech therapy. 

(39) They live wherever their age and ability best suit them 


The 


to group participation, 


The answer to question 5 was ‘‘no’ from every institu- 
tion. Some institutions noticed a slight tendency toward it 
when their deaf and hard of hearing, knew the language 
of signs. 


6. Which forms of communication do the deaf and/or seriously 
hard of hearing use with their instructors; 
a. Speech and speechreading (lipreading) 
b. Writing 
ce. Hearing aids 
d. Manual alphabet ———— 
e. Language of signs 


Which forms of commumication do the deaf and/or seriously 
hard of hearing use among themselves 

a. Speech and speechreading (lipreading) 
b. Writing 
c, Hearing aids 
d. Manual alphabet 
e. of signs 


results of questions 6 and 7 are shown together on 
Table V, page 454. 


* Number refers to questionnaire number. These remarks are sel- 
ected to give a general picture but do not represent all of the re- 
marks made. 
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TABLE V 
ForMS OF COMMUNICATION 
Question 6 Question 7 

a. Speech & Speechreading 20 20 

Speech & Speechreading 

to a limited extent 3 4 
b, Writing 16 10 

Writing to a limited 

extent 5 3 
ce. Hearing aids 4 

Hearing aids to a limited 

extent 1 0 

Unable to manage hearing 

aid 1 0 
d. ‘Manual alphabet 6 9 


Manual alphabet to a 


limited extent 2 1 
e. Language of signs 18 22 
f. Pantomime 2 2 
g. Gestures 0 1 
h. Too defective for 
communication 1 0 
8. Which method or combination of methods listed above do you 


believe has proved the best for socialization of the deaf and/ 
or seriously hard of hearing. 


The results of question 8 are shown in Table VI below: 
TABLE VI 
COMMUNICATION FOR SOCIALIZATION 


Method or Combination of methods No. Times 
Listed 


a, Speech, speechreading, and hearing aid 
b. Language of signs and manual alphabet 
ce. Speechreading and language of signs 
d. Writing and language of signs 
e. Speechreading 

f. Speechreading and writing 

g. Speechreading, writing, and hearing aid 
Remarks: 

(39)* Language of signs and manual alphabet. But writing 
is important to those who have learned it and should 
be used to exchange ideas which motions cannot convey. 

(2)  Speechreading when the child is capable of it supple- 
mented by writing, and the manual alphabet. Value of 
language of signs is doubtful where there are few deaf 
and where this type of communication is not understood 
by hearing companions, 


9. Which method or combination of methods listed above do you 
believe has proved the best for instructional purposes of the 
deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing. 


The results of question 9 are shown on Table VII, page 
455. 
*Number refers to questionnaire number. These remarks are 


selected to give a general picture, but do not represent all of the 
remarks made. 
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TABLE VII 
Communication for Instruction 


Method or Combination of methods No. Times 
Listed 


Speechreading and hearing aids 
Speechreading and language of signs 
Speechreading and writing 

Language of signs, manual alphabet, writing 
Hearing aids and language of signs 

Writing and language of signs 


me DO OL 


10. In general, how are cases of deaf and/or seriously hard of 
hearing mentally deficient referred to you. 

By classes for the hard of ....... 


ho 


The results of question 10 are shown on Table VIII, 
below. 


TABLE VIII 
Referral Agency No. Times 
a. By schools for the deaf 

By classes for the hard of hearing 
By public schools 
d, By doctors 
e. By welfare agencies 
f. By rehabilitation agencies 
g. By probate courts 
h, 
R 


Doe 


By parents 
emarks: 
(41)* Statutes provide for commitment through an inquest 
for feeblemindedness. Three physicians and the judge 
of the circuit court in each county must order the com- 
mitment. Our pupils have all been regarded as failures 
in the state school for the deaf. 


11, Any remarks concerning the education and/or training of 
the deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing mentally deficient. 
The remarks made by the different schools for the mentally 
deficient are quoted in full. 
(8)* Unless a person is very deaf a hearing aid combined with 
speechreading is the best means to combat this problem. 
(9) Each child is so different that I try many methods and 
do not stick to anyone—just try to reach them with under- 
standing and establish confidence and then watch for in- 
dications from them as to what is the best method for 
purpose of their progress. 
(10) Budget does not include cost for enough teachers. 
(13) Our institution is small, and our Occupational Therapist 
is the only person giving specialized training such as 


* Number refers to questionnaire number. These remarks are 
selected, but do not represent all of the remarks made. 
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(15) 


(19) 
(24) 


(25) 


(26) 
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manual alphabet or language of signs. We have such an 
extremely small number of children intellectually capable 
of responding to the oral method that no provision is 
made for teaching them by this method. 

At present the training of the deaf and seriously hard:of 
hearing has been dependent upon the ingenuity of the 
teacher plus unofficial assistance from the State School 
for the Deaf. The State Bureau of Public Institutions 
plans on setting up a special class for the deaf mentally 
deficient next year. A trained teacher of the deaf would 
form classes for special referrals from the State School 
for the Deaf plus the Deaf now «patients :at this institu- 
tion, 

They come to us because they are subnormal mentally and 
deafness is merely one of their handicaps. 

Very few of our children have been referred to us specifi- 
cally because of their hearing impairment. We have found 
those children with multiple handicaps during our routine 
speech and hearing examinations. Until recently it was a 
policy of this school not to admit children who were 
known to be deaf because .there were no facilities for 
training such children. Recently the school made speech 
training available, This accounts for the relatively small 
number of severly hard of hearing mentally deficient 
children at our school. A good number of our hearing- 
impaired children fall into the high-frequency deafness 
classification and two children are aphasic in addition to 
hearing loss. Some non-mentally deficient children with 
hearing losses, previously diagnosed as mentally deficient 
were referred to other appropriate facilities and schools. 
We recognize that there is a large percentage of mentally 
deficient children with hearing losses, perhaps not as large 
as Birch and Matthews reported, Our experience with 
mentally deficient children reveals that they are generally 
difficult to examine with the pure tone audiometer and 
feel that it is quite impossible to examine 6 children an 
hour, which was their minimum number per hour. Recall 
that their graduate students examined from 6 to 14 
children per hour at Polk State School. We also feel that 
if these children with multiple handicaps can be found 
earlier and appropriate educational methods initiated, 
the prognosis for training is better. It is not uncommon to 
find behavior difficulties in these hard of hearing chil- 
dren who are undetected as such. We appreciate your 
study and feel that it will serve as a stimulus and awak- 
ening to many people, 

I consider our speech teacher by lipreading has done more 
for training of our deaf children plus the cooperation of 
the teachers than any other agency. 


Our two deaf students are Steven and Richard. Steven 
is thirty. He came to us at twenty-eight years and had no 
training in the home, in fact could not dress himself. In 
the past two years his progress has been very slow but 
he is able now to make many of his wants known by his 
own signals. He is completely dumb as well as deaf, 
Richard is a seven year old boy who has adjusted well 
with the group of hearing youngsters. He doeg all of the 
school work and takes part in the activities of his mental 
age group, He uses a hearing aid at times and seems to 
get a little sound by vibration from musical instruments. 


(30) 


(32) 


(33) 


(39) 


(41) 
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Those who come to us have been retarded more by the lack 
of understanding of what they needed by their parents 
than because of mental defficiency, but they are classed as 
mentally deficient by those who tested them. 


Deaf cases referred to us because individual is inadequate 
in general, therefore, secondary. Should be trained in 
school for the. deaf. 


Our experience has been quite limited, The few cases we 
have and have had among our most apt patients. In fact 
nearly all of them are of normal intelligence. Do very 
well in every activity we put them. Originally they were 
public school problems and poorly handled or misunder- 
stood in the original setting. 

We feel that academic education of the deaf and seriously 
hard of hearing mental defectives should be given by a 
school specializing in the education of the deaf. Their 
whole program is geared to that handicap and the child ob- 
tains maximum social benefit. Since such schools indivi- 
dualize their teaching, the slowness of the child does not 
create an unusual problem. A large proportion of our 
high grade deaf children and a few middle grades received 
training in schools for the deaf before coming to us. We 
are greatly pleased with the plan in operation for our 
school-age deaf trainable children. They are sent to the 
state school for the deaf during the academic year and are 
enrolled there as long as that school feels that they are 
profiting. Older deaf children can receive a wide variety 
of vocational training. This depends more on their mental 
level and age than their deafness, though they have not 
been assigned to such jobs as waitressing or teachers’ 
helper since too much response to speaking is involved. 


It is the considered opinion of the teachers of the school 
here that state schools for the deaf should train these 
people. Special classes for borderline and mentally defi- 
cient pupils should be organized there, as they are in pub- 
lie schools for borderline and mentally deficient pupils of 
normal hearing. This is especially true as special techni- 
ques are developed for the training of the feebleminded, 
The teaching of the mentally deficient is becoming a 
speciality of its own. The teaching of the deaf has long 
been so. It is therefore suggested that special classes 
be organized in schools for the deaf. It is rapidly becoming 
accepted that the mentally retarded should participate 
with normal children in the activities in which they indi- 
vidually may excell or equal the normal group, thus not 
depriving them of opportunities for normal growth in 
these spheres. These children (deaf mentally deficient) 
would have better social contacts in schools for the deaf 
than in schools for the mentally deficient. Again, perhaps 
only a psychiatrist is capable of making a decision as the 
lack of intellectual capacity of these persons. They may be 
cases of feeblemindedness due to isolation only and not 
to lack of inherent capacity. The training of the teacher 
for the deaf mentally deficient should be (1) that which 
now exists for teachers of the deaf, plus (2) that train- 
ing now being developed for the teaching of the mentally 
deficient. It is suggested that long term internships be 
given in both fields and that long study be utilized for de- 
velopment of techniques and curriculum. If the separate 
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states do not have enough mentally deficient deaf to or- 
ganize such classes, perhaps the work might be attacked 
on a national scale with a federal school for such people, 


CHAPTER VI 
Day ScHoou CLASssEs 

An attempt was made to survey the problem of the deaf 
and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient in day school 
classes for the mentally deficient. Questionnaire D which 
is shown in appendix D was mailed to the ninety-two lar- 
gest cities in the United States according to the 1940 census. 
cenus. 

This survey did not attempt to be complete, and un- 
doubtedly, some cities that attempted to organize classes 
were missed. Of the ninety-two questionnaires mailed re- 
ponses were received from sixty-two cities. Two cities in- 
dicated that they had special classes for the mentally defi- 
cient with hearing impairments. In each class there are 
nine students, making a total of eighteen. 

Several other cities indicated that they recognize the 
need for such classes. Some of the comments made by the 
Directors of Special Education in the various cities are 
given to indicate the general trend of their thinking. 

(2)* In oral deaf classes there are approximately 4% of the 
children who are mentally deficient. 

(4) This questionnaire was referred to me for reply. I tried to 
organize such a class last February but we had so many 
beginners that we had to change our plans and start an- 
other primary class, These doubly handicapped children, if 
seriously handicapped by deafness, are scattered through- 
out our existing classes for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Many, many, others are in regular classes for the mentally 
handicapped. 

(6) We have no mentally deficient deaf or hard of hearing 
pupils—at least we do not so classify them. 

CHAPTER VII 
TEACHERS 

In response to questionnaire A to the schools for the men- 
tally deficient, the sixty four institutions that did respond 
sent in the names of fourteen teachers for the deaf and/or 
hard of hearing mentally deficient. A separate questionnaire 


* Number indicates the number assigned to the questionnaire. 
In this series of questionnaires, only those questionnaires 
were numbered which contained valuable remarks or in- 
formation. 
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(Appendix C) was prepared and mailed to these teachers. 
A total of seven of the teachers responded. One other name 
was added to the list making a total of eight teachers. Each 
question will be considered separately and for the most 
part the full replies of each teacher will be given. 


1. How long have you been working with the deaf and/or hard 
of hearing mentally deficient? 


(1)* Five years. This has been mainly teaching of a single 
deaf mute girl who has been seen weekly for special 
speech lessons and coaching in school subjects. 

(2) Four years. 

(3) Seven years. 

(4) Part time for about five years. 

(5) Three years—speech therapy, 

(6) Five months. 

(7) Five years. 


2. Do you have a special class for the deaf and/or hard of 
hearing mentally deficient or are they included in regular 
classes for the mentally deficient? 


(1)* In regular classes where able to profit; given additional 
training on individual basis. 

(2) Special class. 

(3) Special class. 

(4) All of our work is individual teaching. 

(5) Regular classes 

(6) Special class. 

(7) Both. 

3. In your class are most of the students: 

a. Deaf and/or ser‘ously hard of hearing 

b. Or modernately hard of hearing 

(1)* One deaf mute, one hard of hearing boy seen for speech 

correction. 


(3) Deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing. 
(4) Deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing. 
(5) Deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing. 
(6) Deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing. 
(7) Moderately hard of hearing. 
4. College background, Major and Minor subjects. 
The results of this question shown in Table IX. 


TABLE Ix 
COLLEGE BACKGROUND 
MAJoRS MINORS 

Eucation Audiology 
English English 
Geography General Speech 
General Education Hearing 
Psychology History 
Public Speaking Music 
Speech Correction Psychology 


* These numbers refer to the questionnaire number, 
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Speech Pathology Language of Signs. 
Speech Science Speech 
Theology 


5. Any other special preparation which you have had which is help- 
ful to you in your present work: 


(1)* Experience teaching defective children, Psychology of the 
Mentally Deficient, Speech Correction (Stinchfield-Young 
Method), Educational Psychology. 

(2) None yet. However, I am planning to take a six weeks 
course in the Education of the Mentally Retarded Child 
and a course in Arts and Crafts this summer. 

(3) Teaching school for five years. 

(4) Learning and with the help of teachers I have employed 
out of their regular hours from the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf. 

(6) Ball State Speech and Hearing Clinic 

(7) Individual classes with mecruptione work 


6. What subjects or special preparation which you have had do 
you consider to be of the greatest help to you in your present 
work. 


(1)* Training in teaching defectives under a principal thoroughly 
acquainted with the methods of teaching the deaf. Stench- 
field-Young speech training method. 


(2) Psychology and a History of Education. 

(3) Language of signs and teaching experiences. 

(4) Two teachers. . .were graduates of the Clarke School under 
Miss Yale (and) were exceptional in adapting the work 
of a normal deaf child to a defective one. 

(5) Psychology of the Deaf, Lipreading. 

(6) Speech Pathology and all hearing classes, 

(7) Speech correction methods. 


. What would you consider to be the essential background for a 
teacher of the deaf and/or hard of hearing mentaliy deficient, 
€.g., special preparation, college majors and minors, etc. 


(1)* Experience in teaching defectives or special training for 
this type of teaching. Educational Psychology, course in 
speech correction. 

(2) Should major in primary education or Education of the 
Mentally Retarded Child if possible. Some training in Home 
Economies and in Arts and Crafts would be very helpful. 

(5) Major—Speech Pathology, Audiology. 

Minor—Psychology, education. 
(7) Speech, special help for the deaf, primary work. 


8. What vocational activities do you believe suitable for the 
deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient? 


The results of the question are presented in Table X 
below. 


* Number refers to questionnaire number. 
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TABLE X 
SUITABLE VOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Activity No. of times listed 


Simple housekeeping 
Farm work and gardening 
Laundry worker 
House boy 

Errand boy or girl 
Shoe repair 
Dishwashing 
Cooking 

Laborer 

All types of crafts 
Industrial arts 
Printing 

Weaving 

Painting 

Clay work 

Sewing 

Leather work 
Textile work 
Woodwork 


(2) 


(5) 
(6) 


9, Are there any differences in the activities offered to the deaf 
and/or seriously hard of hearing, and those offered to the mod- 
erately hard of hearing? 


In their replies to this question, all of the teachers rep- 
lied that little or no difference was made. If the child has 
enough hearing, however, they are sent to regular classes 
instead of being in special classes. 


10. To what extent are the deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing 
capable of academic activities and what activities are most 
suitable? 

(1)* This would depend on the degree of deficiency and on the 


amount of previous training. The deaf mute in question 
[see page 39, (1)] had no training in school subjects and 
speech was limited to meaningless babbling, She has pro- 
gressed so that she reads with understanding in First 
Reader, is grasping number concepts including simple ad- 
dition combinations and is gaining some of the common 
knowledge denied her by the double handicap of lack of 
learning and institutionalization. 

This, too, depends on the degree of deficiency . . . Activity 
Units such as a unit of The Home, Clothing, Health, ete. 
where pupils learn by doing will, I believe, be most success- 
ful. 

Reading and writing fairly good. 

Most of the things a mentally deficient person can do, and 
often they prove to be not really mentally deficient, but 
retarded from emotional reasons or because of unfortunate 
parents or environment—the deaf ones can do if one can 
create the wish, the desire, and the ‘‘stick-to-it’’ attitude. 
They are able to reach the level of work for their mental 
age in phonetics, numbers, English, and reading. 

Some depending upon their I. Q, can do academic work. 


* Number refers to questionnaire number. 


= 
(3) 
(4) 
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Previous experiences are also a determining factor. Read- 
ing, written expression. 


(7) Vocational Therapy best, independent academic activities, 


11. Do you believe a deaf person can be successfully prepared to 
teach the deaf and/or seriously hard of hearing mentally de- 
ficient? Give reasons. 

(1)* Probably-if classes are small and consist exclusively of 


deaf or seriously hard of hearing children. 


(2) Yes. He will be less likely to expect too much of pupils. The 


(3) 


(5) 
(7) No. 


average deaf person will have ‘‘gone through to mill’’ him- 
self and thus will find it easier to understand their limita- 
tions. A deaf person can be prepared to do most anything 
that a hearing person can do! [This teacher is deaf and a 
graduate of Gallaudet College]. 

Yes. Both the normal teacher and the mentally deficients 
walk in a world of silence. I believe that a teacher who is 
deaf will not take things for granted as readily as a teach- 
er who can hear. 

Yes. They would have a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of the deaf and hard of hearing, 


12, Any remarks concerning the education, training, preparation 
for teaching, etc., of the deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally 
deficient. 


(2) Because of the limited number of deaf and/or hard of hear- 


(3 


) 


(4) 


(5 


(6 


) 


ing mentally deficient in any one institution of this sort, 
the teacher who enters this field will probably be the only 
person in the institution who understands them, and vice 
versa, For this reason he or she would have a well rounded 
education or in other words be a sort of ‘‘educational Jack- 
of-all-trades.’’ 

A Christian religious background is essential. 


Yes! The graduates of the Clarke School seem to have the 
‘*know how’’ that none trained in other schools I have 
known have. 

The individuals working with these children whether they 
are Therapists or Academic teachers should be well trained 
in the problems of the deaf, the importance of language, 
the language problem, as well as, how to work with these 
individuals. I feel that a school for the deaf would present 
a better trained group of instructors for these children as 
well as have more facilities for meeting their problems. 
Sorry I can be of such little help but because of my 
short experience in this type of instruction I do not feel 
qualified to answer some of the questions. Here is a great 
new field of work, the deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally 
deficient need our help. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this survey are limited when compared to 
the need of research in this area of investigation. This sur- 


* Number refers to questionnaire number. 
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vey was intended only as a beginning and it is hoped that 
it will help to stimulate further research. The summary 
and conclusions presented offer a challenge that should not 
be ignored. 


I. SuMMARY 


1. Much more is being done about the hearing acuity of 
mental defectives than is being done about the problem 
of mental deficiency among the deaf. 

2. The relationship between deafness and mental defi- 
ciency needs to be explored further before any definite con- 
clusions can be reached. 

3. Impaired hearing contributes to educational back- 
wardness, especially in those eases where the hearing im- 
pairment has not been detected. 

4. Impaired hearing in a child can produce behavior 
which is suggestive of mental deficiency 

5. Most of the people with hearing impairments in insti- 
tutions for the mentally deficient have been reported as 
being either deaf or seriously hard of hearing. 

6. Between 19.2 per cent and 24.01 per cent of the deaf 
and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient in institutions 
for the mentally deficient have been reported as being of 
school age. 

7. Generally, the deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally 
deficient can participate in the same activities as the men- 
tally deficient patients with normal hearing in the in- 
stitutions. 

8. The deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient 
are not segregated from other patients in institutions for 
the mentally deficient, except for speech therapy and in 
some institutions where special classes are held for them. 

9. A combination of speech, speechreading (lip-reading), 
writing, and the language of signs are the most commonly 
used methods of comunication by the deaf and/or hard of 
hearing mentally deficient. 

10. Institutions for the mentally deficient should en- 
courage greater use of hearing aids by the hard of hear- 
ing mentally deficient. 

11. Many institutions for the mentally deficient report 
that the deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient 
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should be in schools for the deaf rather than in institutions 
for the mentally deficient. 

12. Little or nothing is being done in day school classes 
for the deaf and/or hard fo hearing mentally deficient, 
except what is being done for the mentally deficient hear- 
ing child. 

13. A deaf person might make a good teacher of the deaf 
and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient because of his 
understanding of their handicaps and limitations. 

14. The vocational and academic activities of the deaf 
and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient depend upon 
the degree of their handicaps. 

15. The field of teaching the deaf and/or hard of hearing 
mentally deficient is a job which requires an educational 
‘*jack-of-all-trades’’ but it is a large new educational 
field where help and interest are needed. 


II. ConcLusions 

1. If the normal young child with a hearing impairment 
is treated with understanding and care, the chances of 
his living in an institution for the mentally deficient are 
greatly lessened. 

2. Institutions for the mentally deficient lack person- 
nel trained in the handicap of deafness to work with the 
deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient. 

3. Generally, there is a lack of cooperation and under- 
standing between the schools for the deaf and institutions 
for the mentally deficient. 

4. The qualifications for teachers of the deaf and/or 
hard of hearing mentally deficient are so multifarious 
that a special training course should be set up by one of 
the teacher training centers in the field of special educa- 
tion to prepare teachers to enter into this work. 


III. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf and the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf should take the initiative in establishing a joint 
committee with the American Association of Mental De- 
ficiency to conduct and encourage research into the pro- 
blem of mental deficiency as related to hearing acuity. 
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APPENDIX 


A complete list of all the schools for the mentally defi- 
cient in the United States, which reported having deaf 
and/or hard of hearing mentally deficients, the number 
reported, and the teachers and special classes reported. 


State and School Number 
reported 
Alabama: 
Pineview Manor Rehabilitation Center 5 
Montgomery, Ala. 
California: 
Whittman House 1 
Mar, Vista, Calif. 
Pacifie Colony 29 


Spadra, California 

Special class: Teacher, Mrs, Elizabeth Lapham 

Sonoma State Home q 
Eldridge, California 

Special class: Teacher, William C. o'ames 


Colorado: 
Colorado State Home & Training School 60 
Ridge, Colorado 
Special class Teacher, Mrs. Marguerite Crowe 


Connecticut : 
Mansfield State Training School Ad 
Mansfield Depot, Conn. 
Southbury Training School 37 
Southbury, Conn. 

Delaware: 
Delaware Colony State Training School 133 
Stockley, Delaware 

Illinois: 
Dixon State Hospital 57 
Dixon, Il. 
Lincoln State School & Colony 5 
Lincoln, Ill. 
St. Coletta School of Chicago 1 
123rd and Wolf Road, Orlando Park, 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Mary of Providence School 9 
4242 N. Austin Ave. 
Chicago, Tl. 

Indiana: 
Muscatatuct State School 9 
Butlerville, Ind. 
Special class: Teacher, Mr, Dohn C. Sipe 
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Towa: 
Woodward State Hospital & School 
Woodward, Iowa 


Kentucky: 
Steward Home School 
Route 2 
Frankford, Ky, 
Maine: 
Pownal State School 
Pownal, Maine 


Maryland: 
District Training School 
Laural, Md. 


Massachusetts ; 
Belchertown State School 
Belchertown, Mass. 
Walter E. Fernald State School 
Waverley 78, Mass. 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor School 
1700 Broadway 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bilbie Hall, Ince. 
441 South Cochrane Ave. 
Charlotte, Mich, 
Coldwater State Home & Training School 
Coldwater, Mich. 
Lapeer State Home & Training School 
Lapeer, Mich. 
(Mt. Pleasant State Home & Training School 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Minnesota: 
Annex for Defective Delinquents 
Box B 
St. Cloud, Minn, 
Minnesota School & Colony 
Faribault, Minn. 
Special class: Teacher, Mrs. Olive Lynch 
The Home Study School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri: 
St. Louis State Training School 
Bellefontaine & Highway 66 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Montana: 
Montana State Training School 
Boulder, Montana 


New Hampshire: 
Laconia State School 
Box 357 
Laconia, N. H, 

New Jersey: 
Bayside Training School 
Ocean City, N. J. 
New Jersey State Colony 
Lisbon, N. J. 


13 


14 


35 


19 


29 


15 
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70 
108 
1 
58 
151 
5 
2 
6 
3 
2 
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Training School at Vineland 
Landis Ave. & Main Road 
Vineland, N, J. 
Vineland State School 
East Landis Ave. 
Vineland, N. J. 

New Mexico: 
Los Lunos Mental Hospital 
Los Lunos, N. Mex. 

New York: 
Avery Training School 
5 Brodhurst Ave. 
Hawthorne, N, Y. 
Institution for Male Defective Delinquents 
Box R 
Napanoch, N. Y. 
Newark State School 
529 Church St. 
Newark, N. Y. 
Otsego School for Backward Children 
Edmeston, N. Y, 
Wassaie State School 
Wassaic, N. Y. 
Willowbrook State School 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


North Carolina: 
Butner Training School 
Butner, N. C. 
Caswell Training School 
Kinston, N. C. 


North Dakota: 
Crafton State School 
Crafton, N. Dak. 


Ohio: 
Orient State School 
Orient, Ohio 


Oregon: 
Oregon Fairview Home 
Route 4, Box 18-A 
Salem, Ore. 


Pennsylvania: 
Clifford Nursing Home 
Route 1 
West Chester, Penn. 
Laurelton State Villiage 
Laurelton, Penn, 


Rhode Island: 
Exter School 
P. 0. Box 83 
Lafayette, R. I. 
Narragansett School 
Newport, RB.I. 
Special class: Teacher, Jo King Walpole 
Pine Harbor School 
Box F 
Pascoag, R. I. 
Special Class: Teacher, Miss Madeline Mainey 


15 


85 


42 


29 


12 


40 


11 
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3 
6 
76 
2 
204 
12 
14 
8 
1 
1 
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South Carolina: 
State Training School 19 
Clinton, 8.C. 

South Dakota: 


State School & Home for Feebleminded 10 
Redfield, S, Dak. 

Texas: 
Austin State School 12 


2203 W. 35th St. 
Austin, Texas 
Vermont: 
Brandon State School 10 
Brandon, Vt. 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg State Colony few 
Lynchburg, Va, 
Petersburg State Colony 3 
Petersburg, Va. 
Washington: 
Lakeland Village few 
Medical Lake, Wash. 
Rainier State School 16 
Buckley, Wash. 
Wisconsin: 
Bethesda Lutheran Home 2 
Bethesda, Wis. 
Special Class; Teacher, Pastor Theodore Eggers 
Wyoming: 
Wyoming State Training School 12 
Lauder, Wyo. 
TOTAL 
Total number of deaf and hard of hearing mentally 1593 
deficient reported: 
Total number of institutions reporting: 60 
Total number of special classes: 8 
Total number of teachers: 8 
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arion Hearing Aids 


All arion models are customarily 
submitted to the Council of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the American 

Medical Association. 


Oharion models closely match the 


specifications in the Harvard University Report 
setting forth the requirements for 
an ideal hearing aid. 


Otarion has always quickly incorporated all 
of the latest improvements and electronic 
developments. 


arion, inc. 


159 No. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Study of the Proceedings of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
1850-1949—VI* 


Betre La VERNE FautH, M.A. 
and 
WARREN WESLEY Favuta, M.A. 


Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, New York 


CHAPTER XXI 


PsYCHOLOGY 


SYCHOLOGY in relation to the deaf is a relatively new 

subject in the Convention. However, as early as 1895, 
Clarke(1), at the Fourteenth Convention, said that 
teachers should observe the psychology of the deaf. He ad- 
vised teachers to determine their methods of presentation 
from their observations of the children. He said that the 
big problem was how to lead the minds of children to de- 
velop faster and more naturally. 

Putnam (3), at the Twenty-third Convention, stressed 
principles; he said that the five elemental qualities needed 
in every walk of life are 1. constructive imagination, 2. rea- 
son, 3. concentration, 4. language, and 5. memory. 

Patterson (4), at the Twenty-sixth Convention, gave a 
report on the Pintner-Patterson survey of deaf children. 
He pointed out that the deaf rated highest in motor control 
and recommended that more emphasis be given to industri- 
al education. 

At the same Convention, Race (5) gave the following 
as reasons for maladjustment among deaf children: 1. con- 
centration on themselves, 2. over indulged, 3. severe dom- 
ination, and 4. poor home environment. She said that poor 


*Part I of this article was published in the ANNats for March, 
1950 (Vol. 95, No.2), pp. 219-248, Part II in the ANNaALs for May, 
1950 (Vol. 95, No. 3), pp. 280-314, Part III in the ANNALS for Nov- 
ember, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 5), pp. 491-518, Part IV in the ANNALS 
for ‘March, 1951, (Vol. 96, No. 2), pp. 288-319, Part V in the An- 
NALS for September, 1952, (Vol. 97, No. 4), pp. 387-405. 
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compensation is illustrated by alibis, rationalizations, sour 
grapes, and superiority conceptions. 

Abernathy (6) discussed the use of psychological tests 
with deaf children. He pointed out to the Twenty-seventh 
Convention that age of onset and residual hearing are 
factors that must be weighted in addition to the other fac- 
tors in the tests. He advised teachers to remember that: 
1. tests should be carefully selected, 2. objectives should 
be clearly defined (one should know what one is testing), 
and 3. that a battery of tests is more satisfactory than one 
or a few tests. He suggested that test results should be used 
in grouping pupils and corrective work. Nilson (7), in 
discussing this paper warned teachers not to go overboard 
on testing. He stressed correct interpretation of test results 
and advised teachers to learn testing. 

Plant (8) pointed out to the Twenty-eighth Convention 
that the deaf need help in their adjustments. He said that 
a sense of security and a feeling of belonging to the group 
were important factors in the problem of adjustment. 


Wile (7), at the same Convention, indicated the need for 
better tests for the deaf, especially adequate tests to meas- 
ure intelligence. He told the Convention that because they 
were rather egotistical and because their phantasies were 
limited, there was less actual neurotic behavior among the 
congenitally deaf than either the hard of hearing or those 
who lost their hearing later in life. He also stressed the 
herd instinct of the deaf and advised that they be aided in 
developing social contacts. Silent reading as an outlet for 
lack of social intercourse was also suggested. 


Martens (10), in discussing individual differences at the 
Twenty-fourth Convention, emphasized the use of achiev- 
ment tests. She said that another excellent means of dis- 
covering the individual differences is the teacher who is 
in close contact with the child over a long period of time. 
She emphasized educating each child in keeping with his 
abilities, limitations, and interests. Various other subjects 
were discussed; among them were 1. types of individual 
differences (physical, intellectual, emotional, and environ- 
mental), 2. classification and promotion, 3. reading mate- 
rials, 4. the mentally retarded, and 5. activity programs. 
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In an excellent paper on ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ Carleton 
Washburne (11) of the Winnetka Schools, emphasized 
three points as follows: 1. the need for security, 2. the need 
for self-expression, and 3. the need for social adjustment. 
Dr. Washburne told the Twenty-ninth Convention that a 
child needs a home-like environment, an understanding 
and interested teacher, and school work that he is capable 
of doing, if he is to feel secure. He also expressed the opin- 
ion that self-expression and independent thinking are 
needed in our day when the tendency is to mold everyone 
in the same pattern. Regarding social adjustment, he said 
that children must be helped to see the similarity of in- 
terests between themselves and society. 

Pintner (12) at the Thirtieth Convention, stressed the 
idea of adjustment. He reported findings of people in the 
field of testing. According to his information, the deaf 
1. rated lower than the hearing in social competence, 
2. were retarded in their knowledge of social conduct, 
3. had more fears than the hearing, 4. desire immediate 
satisfaction rather than greater future satisfaction (a 
more infantile type of reaction), and 5. have a tendency 
to be more introverted, less stable emotionally, and less 
dominant than hearing children. 

Dr White (13) pointed out to the Thirty-second Con- 
vention that the teacher is also under consideration by 
the psychologist. He emphasized the importance of the at- 
titudes, reactions, and personality of the teachers. He 
also discussed teacher-pupil relationships and the home 
in relation to the pupil. 

Dr. Elizabeth Peet (14), at the same Convention, em- 
phasized the need for teaching ethics and manners to the 
deaf. She said that only by developing pleasing personali- 
ties can the deaf hope to be happy and successful. 

Brill (15), reported to the Thirty-second Convention, 
the latest results in testing in schools for the deaf. He 
presented a brief history of the testing programs in schools 
for the deaf, starting with psychology tests given in 1906 
by MacMillan and Bruner. He reported the results of in- 
telligence tests given to the deaf as follows: 1. an average 
L.Q. of not quite 90, 2. corroboration between intelligence 
and learning tests, 3. little difference between age of on- 
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set, and 4. little difference between the congenital and the 
adventitiously deaf. 

He also noted that most of the deaf level off at the fourth 
grade in their reading tests; those who pass the fourth 
grade go far beyond but the other scores seem to center 
around the fourth grade level. He stressed the need for 
some means of carrying the deaf beyond this point. 

The lack of language has always been a big factor in 
the testing programs of the schools for the deaf. There is 
still a need for tests for the deaf in which language is not 
a great factor. However, standard tests of all sorts are be- 
ing used to a greater extent in all the schools for the deaf. 
This is a field which is open and needs considerable re- 
search and study. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


READING 

Much of the material on reading was discussed in papers 
on language and the oral method as both of these topics 
depend a great deal on reading for their fullest expres- 
sion. The importance of reading has been recognized and 
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discussed throughout the history of the Convention but 
it is rapidly becoming one of the most important subjects 
to be considered in the education of the deaf. 

Keep (1), in an early paper at the Third Convention, 
said that by the end of the fifth year it should be assumed 
that the deaf have a framework of language. From that 
point onward the deaf should develop their language by 
reading. He suggested Goldsmith’s Unabridged History of 
England as a book suitable for this purpose. 

It was pointed out to the members of the Eighth Con- 
vention by Job Williams, that the deaf need reading much 
more than do other men and that improvement in language 
can be noted in pupils who like to read. He suggested 
that teachers have on hand at all times graded reading 
materials for the pupils to read in their leisure time. 

Thomas F. Fox (5), at the Twelfth Convention, stress- 
ed the importance of reading in these words, ‘‘The best 
criterion of successful teaching of the deaf, is the continu- 
ance of right reading habits beyond the school,...’™* 
He said that at that time (1890) reading was not taught 
as a class room exercise. He advised teachers to start read- 
ing in the primary grades—giving the children the same 
stories that hearing children like. He bemoaned the fact 
that many deaf children never heard of Cinderella, Red 
Riding Hood, or Old Mother Goose. He also presented a 
list of books which could be read by the deaf and he also 
indicated which of these were suitable for the congenital 
deaf. 

D. R. Tillinghast (6), at the same Convention, suggest- 
ed that large reading charts be used in place of books for 
the smaller children. He further suggested that these con- 
tain interesting passages and be properly illustrated. He 
emphasized the fact that the need for reading was readily 
acknowledged yet in practice it was not appreciated. 

Moseley, at the Twelfth, Davidson at the Thirteenth, and 
Roberts at the Sixteenth Conventions, emphasized the need 
for good reading habits. Moseley (7) said that pupils who 
disliked reading should be studied for clues to their inter- 
ests. He added that any reading would do for a start; the 
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main idea was to get the pupils interested in reading. Da- 
vidson (8) pointed out that all of the educated deaf had 
been great readers. He insisted that reading be emphasized 
as an end and means to future ends. He felt as others did 
that reading interests should start in the kindergarten. 
Roberts (11) said that the reading habit should be fixed 
while pupils are reading for pleasure. He also included in 
his paper a list of good reading materials for the deaf. 

Much of the early work in reading was conducted in the 
language of signs and manual spelling. A pupil was as- 
sumed to know a passage if he could read it silently and 
then explain it’ in the language of signs. Spelling a passage 
on the fingers was also a form of reading and was used as a 
means of memorization in many cases (1) (5) (6) (9) 
(11). 

Miss Rosa Harris (9) discussed the teaching of English 
Literature at the Fourteenth Convention. She said that she 
taught both poetry and prose using spelling, writing, and 
the language of signs. The purpose of this course was to 
cultivate a literary taste and to develop the imagination. 
In prose work she taught Ivanhoe, The House of Seven 
Gables and the Man Without A Country. She guided her 
class into leisure time reading of The Talisman, Westward 
Ho, Ben Hur, and Romona. 

At the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Conventions, Teegarden 
(10) and Balis (12) discussed adapting reading materials 
and stories to the needs and abilities of the deaf. They 
agreed that most material for hearing children was too dif- 
ficult for the deaf of the same age. 


Fusfeld (15) reported the results of a survey on reading 
to the Twenty-fifth Convention. His survey was made to 
determine what books should be read by students preparing 
for College. He found from reports of books most fre- 
quently read by the deaf that the classics and semi-classics 
predominated. Those reported most frequently were The 
Man Without A Country, Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Evangeline, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Jungle Book, 
lvanhoe and Wild Animals I Have Known. He said that 


selections from the complete list would be used over a five 
year period as entrance requirements for Gallaudet College. 
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Several demonstrations of silent reading were also given 
at the Twenty-fifth Convention. Miss Bennett (16) de- 
monstrated the system of introducing written words be- 
fore they were learned in speech of speechreading. This 
system was the result of experimental work by Helen 
Thompson under the direction of Arthur I. Gates. Miss 
Branigan (17) demonstrated the use of flash cards, pictures, 
descriptions, and books in teaching reading to the primary 
grades. Mrs. Carter (18) demonstrated an oral method of 
reading instruction as taught in the Ohio School. 


Miss Ford (19), at the Twenty-seventh Convention, sug- 
gested several points to remember in teaching reading to 
primary classes. She said that 1. too many new words 
should not be introduced at once, 2. vocabulary should be 
functional, not isolated word studies, 3. the reading ma- 
terial must appeal to the interest of the child, and 4. a va- 
riety of reading materials should be used. 

At the Twenty-eighth Convention Rachel Dawes Davies 
(20) outlined a plan for teaching reading. She stressed 
that comprehension of written forms of a word should pre- 
cede speaking and lipreading the same word. The order 
in which she taught was as follows: 1. matching pictures 
to objects, 2. matching pictures with words, 3. intransi- 
tive verbs (imperative), and 4. phrases and _ sentences. 
Phrases and sentences are introduced as soon as possible to 
prevent the pupils from becoming ‘‘word readers.’’ 

Patton (21), at the Twenty-ninth Convention, told of 
some results of the use of the Gates Primary Reading Tests 
with deaf children. She said that reading was the most im- 
portant of all subjects as all other subjects are dependent 
upon it. She found that the deaf were weakest in para- 
graph meaning and that they needed a great deal of reme- 
dial work. In another set of tests, the deaf did well on the 
section, reading to note details, but did poorly on the sec- 
tions, reading for general significance, reading to predict 
outcomes, and reading to understand directions. 


Gladys Davis, (22), at the same Convention, reported on 
work with preschool children. She said that she had taught 


four-year olds to read with comprehension stories of four 
to five sentences. These pupils had a reading vocabulary 
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of four hundred words. This reading was done in connec- 
tion with an activity program. 

Miss Hannah Oehler (23) told the members of the 
Twenty-ninth Convention that there were considerable dif- 
ficulties in using regular textbooks for deaf children. She 
suggested that the deaf be taught to read for information 
and to get meaning from context and pictures instead of 
isolated words. She said that special difficulties should be 
made into class lessons. 

Parks (24), reported some remedial measures he found 
to be useful in raising reading test scores of the deaf. He 
said that the causes of retardation in reading are: 1. in- 
ferior learning capacity, 2. defective vision, 3. narrow 
span of recognition, 4. ineffective eye movements, 5. in- 
adequate vocabulary, 6. inadequate attention to content, 
and 7. guessing vs. recognition. To correct a narrow span 
of recognition, he suggested the use of flash cards up to the 
fourth grade. He stated that remedial work depends on: 
1. individual diagnosis, 2. individual instruction, 3. meas- 
urement, and analysis of progress, 4. motivation, 5. sys- 
tematic remedial work and 6. special habits not formed 
through general teaching. He said a remedial reading pro- 
gram should be based upon easy reading. 

Josephine Bennett (25) of the Lexington School gave a 
demonstration of silent reading at the Thirtieth Conven- 
tion using a great many types of material. Among those 
she used were the following: primers, workbooks, stories 
to be illustrated following directions, conversational 
stories, dramatizations, reading games, bulletin boards, 
projects and many others. 

In a paper on reading given at the Thirtieth Conven- 
tion Ruth Strang (26) emphasized the method originated 
by Dr. Helen Thompson. Miss Strang said that 1. as 
many pre-reading experiences must be provided for the 
deaf child as possible, and 2. that the deaf should be given 
practice material that would build up many associations 
with the word. She emphasized that the constant use of the 
same words over and over again in new associations would 
give a variety of meanings to each word. 

Hockett (28) presented a paper entitled ‘‘Essentials in 
A Modern Reading Program’’ to the Thirty-first Conven- 
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tion. In this paper he gave the characteristics of a good 
reading program as 1. adequate preparation (mental age 
six and one-half years), 2. reading readiness, 3. mastery 
of skills, 4. integration of the development of skills, taste, 
and interest, 5. integration of reading and other school ex- 
periences, 6. content of reading materials, 7. adaptation 
to individual differences, and 8. reading many materials 
for many purposes. He said that deaf children especially, 
should start reading in sentences, and that they should use 
new types of textbooks which contain a smaller vocabulary 
load but more reading material. 

Mrs. Davies (29) pointed out, at theThirty-second Con- 
vention that hearing children get correct language as the 
result of habits formed by many contacts with correct 
language. She suggested that the deaf child may be able to 
get this frequent contact with language through reading, 
especially in the early stages of his learning. She advo- 
cated more and better reading, not mere recognition of 
words which leads to ‘‘word reading’’ but the reading of 
sentences to get mental pictures, ideas, and interpretations 
in the light of past experience. She also suggested intro- 
ducing various forms of the verb as soon as possible to pre- 
vent the one form from becoming a habit which will be diffi- 
cult to change at a later time. 

Several papers on reading were presented at the Thirty- 
second Convention. Standley (30) listed some of the 
‘Prerequisites of a Deaf Reader.’’ She said the child must 
have average intelligence, an understanding of language, 
and a great deal of reading matter on all levels of ability. 
She stressed teaching the child to think by having him give 
back the main idea of what he had read. 

Kennard (31) and Jones(35) discussed reading in the 
primary grades. They both emphasized reading as an ap- 
proach to language rather than vice versa. Miss Jones 
suggested the use of a curriculum based upon three years 
of preparatory work and then close adaptation of public 
school work. Under this system the first two years would 
be devoted to the use of teacher-prepared materials; the 
third year would be spent on primers and easy first read- 
ers. From the fourth year on the course would follow the 
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regular reading program starting with first grade reading 
texts. 


Paris (32) and Watson (33) discussed reading in the 
various departments of the Georgia School. Miss Paris 
said that children need 1. experiences, 2. use of ideas, 
3. command of English, 4. interest. She maintained that 
the deaf child should have forty to fifty stories read to him 
each year. Miss Watson outlined a course of reading for 
the advanced department. Materials in this course ranged 
from fairy tales in the advanced preparatory class to En- 
glish and American literature and more advanced world 
literature in the higher grades. 


Miss Oehler (34) gave an interesting paper on ‘‘ Reading 
Readiness’’ at the Thirty-second Convention. She said 
that for readiness children should learn to 1. follow left to 
right, 2. note differences, 3. note likenesses, 4. note dif- 
ferences in directions, 5. to complete units, 6. reproduc- 
tion, and 7. sequence. Some of the means of acquiring 
readiness suggested by Miss Oehler were individual news, 
flash card work, seat work, having a story every day, and 
class accounts of happenings. 


The value of reading to the deaf cannot be over-empha- 
sized. In a society which is almost totally literate, reading 
skills and understanding have become so important in 
every day living that the deaf will not be able to get along 
without them. More emphasis will undoubtedly be placed 
upon this most important subject at future Conventions. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


A stronger emphasis on religious education for the deaf 
is clearly recognized in the earlier Proceedings of the Con- 
ventions than in the later ones. The founders of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in the United States and the early teachers, 
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entered this field believing it their life work to educate the 
deaf in religious matters. A strong religious atmosphere 
surrounded the first schools during the first half-century. 
Since then, superintendents, though devout, laid less stress 
on the religious and placed more stress on academic and 
industrial attainments (5) (35). There is evidenced a 
gradual lessening of reference to God and spiritual mat- 
ters in papers, reports, and addresses, these giving way to 
discussions entitled ‘‘ethies, morals,’’ and ‘‘social and 
character development.’’ The trend is toward moral and 
utilitarian training and reflects the general trend of the 
times. 


HE 


It has been noted time after time by those who have ad- 
dressed the Convention on the subject of religious educa- 
tion that the deaf child must look to the school for all he 
may receive in religious and moral instruction. The school 
alone must provide for the deaf child what he should have 
attained through parents, friends, and the church had he 
been a hearing child (15) (20) (24). Children are de- 
pendent entirely on their teachers for all knowledge (15). 
Dr. W. H. DeMotte, at the Fifteenth Convention, 1898, 
said to the teachers, ‘‘. . .you stand in the God-place, and 
they look to you for what God has for them.’ (24) 

Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, at the Twenty-second Convention, 
in 1920, considered the deaf child as ‘‘more nearly ‘raw’ 
material than in the case of the hearing child.’’ This, he 
considered an advantage in that the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to mold the child’s spiritual life and character in 
the best possible way (36). 

In virtually every paper presented, the power of the 
teacher in influencing the child’s religious attitude, his 
character, his personality and his morals was stressed. The 
teacher as a living example to the child cannot be overem- 
phasized. It is probably the point most often stressed 
throughout the papers on religious education (4) (9) (10) 
(14) (15) (24) (30) (32) (36), and others. 

There is evidenced a change in the type of material used 
in Sunday School work between the years 1850 and the 
present day. A number of articles and discussions list a 
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variety of books, pamphlets, and other publications used 
through the years. These include, also, suitable material of 
a moral nature for Sabbath reading (7) (11) (12) (14) 
(17) (18) (22) (26) (28) (82). The use of pictures in 
teaching religious and moral truths is recommended (32). 


Much valuable material on both early and recent pro- 
grams for religious education in institutions for the deaf 
containing Sabbath Day schedules are presented in the dis- 
cussions as well as in papers and are included in the Biblio- 
graphy following this Chapter (3) (7) (11) (17) (22) 
(25) (26) (28) (81) (82) (37) (89) (40). It was a prac- 
tice mainly in the earlier years to hold daily religious 
chapel programs (31) (37) (39), but as late as the Twenty- 
seventh Convention, in 1931, Mr. Charles D. Seaton made a 
plea to the members not to abolish chapel exercises (37). 
His plea was heartily received by those present at te Con- 
vention. Members agreed that those services were best in 
which the pupils were allowed to participate. 


From the very First Convention to the last Proceedings 
published it has been generally agreed that chapel should 
be conducted in the language of signs (1) (2) (3) (7) (21) 
(22) (87) (39). Evidence is given, however, that in some 
schools chapel was being conducted orally with success 
(27). 

There is a wealth of information on what should be 
taught along religious lines-(6) (13) (14) (22) (30) (82) 
(34) (41) and how to best teach religion (24) (28) (32) 
(41). There were differences of opinion in these matters 
from the very beginning of Convention Assemblies. How- 
ever, most administrators believed that nothing of a sectar- 
ian nature should be taught in the institutions (3) (13) 
(14) (15) (16) (81). Many approved of sending children to 
the churches of their parents, while a number of well- 
organized schools provided for a priest, a minister from 
various denominations, and a rabbi to come into the school 
and instruct those of their own faith (26) (29) (38) (89). 

At the earlier Conventions discussions arose concerning 
the proper way in which to spend leisure hours on the Sab- 
bath Day. There were, as might be expected, diverse opin- 
ions regarding this matter (12) (17) (25) (28). 
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Only in the earlier papers are found indications that reli- 
gious material was used in the classroom, mingled with the 
daily lesson, as for example, used in language work and 
reading (3) (5) (8) (18) (19) (22). 

Religious Societies and organizations of a moral and 
character strengthening nature were very popular in instit- 
utions and were advocated as early as the Eleventh Conven- 
tion, in 1886. It is quite possible that such organizations ex- 
isted in schools for the deaf before this time but were not 
mentioned specifically until then. The earliest group meet- 
ings mentioned of a religious type were Prayer-Meetings 
and there is noted a change from this kind of meeting to a 
variety of organizations whose purpose was to aid the pupil 
in his spiritual, moral and social life (16) (25) (28) (30) 
(38) (40) (42) (48). 

The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, at the Thirteenth Conven- 
tion, in 1893, stated that the greater part of the work in 
religious education for the deaf had been accomplished by 
The Episcopal Church. At that time this Church employed 
six hearing and six deaf priests in the ministry to the deaf 
(21). 

A paper, ‘‘Rise and Progress of Religous Work Among 
the Deaf By the Deaf,’’ was presented at the Twentieth 
Convention, by Amos G. Draper, 1914, in which may be 
found a brief history of religious work done among the 
deaf in the United States by the Episcopal, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Lutheran, and Presbyterian Churches. At that time 
there were eleven graduates, two honorary graduates and 
several others engaged in this work. He describes the pur- 
pose of their work, i.e., to conduct and encourage meetings 
for literary culture, promote entertainments and socials, 
and to influence pure and upright personal conduct (33). 

J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the 
Deaf, 1917, discussed the amount of work done by the 
churches for the deaf. He spoke of the work done among 
the adult deaf by missionaries in various parts of the United 
States. His paper includes the names of twenty-six men 
engaged in such work and their location. All but four of 
these were in active duty at that time (35). 

A few general conclusions may be drawn from the pa- 
pers and discussions presented at the Conventions concern- 
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ing religious education of deaf children. The emphasis on 
religious instruction disappeared, (except in the parochial 
schools), after the first fifty or sixty years and was repla- 
ced by an emphasis on social and character development. 
This seems to parallel the trend found also in public 
schools and society in general. 


Just how much effect the change from the completely 
manual method to the combined and the oral method has 
had on this important aspect of the education of the child 
is difficult to estimate. It has been stated many times in the 
Proceedings that the language of signs is peculiarly ada- 
pted to reaching the deaf in the realm of spiritual and ab- 
stract thought. This may or may not be a fact. However, it 
does appear that while the children were instructed man- 
ually much more was done in the way of religious educa- 
tion for even the youngest children in the schools for the 
deaf. There have been exceptions to this as far as the Pro- 
ceedings indicate but they are for the most part the paro- 
chial schools in which religion is an integrated part of the 
curriculum. 

Many schools have assumed an indifferent attitude to- 
ward the subject of religious education, leaving the Scouts, 
literary societies, and other young people’s organizations 
of an altruistic nature to take care of social and moral edu- 
cation. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
OrAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies. lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 vears of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

For further information, address 

DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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ARKANSAS 


ROY G. PARKS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
ARKANSAS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Roy G. Parks, former director of instruction for the 
Mississippi School for the Deaf and executive assistant to 
the superintendent of that school, was unanimously select- 
ed by the Board of Trustees of the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf in September to succeed John M. Wallace. 

Many applications for the position were received by the 
Board. After numerous meetings and interviews, Mr. 
Parks was selected as the new superintendent. 

Mr. Parks, who is a native of Missouri, received his 
A. B. degree from Westminister College, Fulton, Mo. and 
an M. A. degree in education of the deaf from Gallaudet 
College at Washington, D. C. He also has an M. A. de- 
gree in elementary education from the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Parks comes to us with a broad background in both 
the academic and vocational training field. Before training 
at Gallaudet, he was a supervisor at the Missouri School 
for the Deaf. After his training, he went to California 
where he served as a teacher and coach in the California 
School for the Deaf. When he left California, it was to re- 
turn to the South to become principal of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf at Cave Spring. 

He served for two years in Georgia as Chief of the 
Services for the Blind and has done extensive work since 
then in the rehabilitation and vocational training of the 
handicapped. 

While at the Mississippi School he was largely instru- 
mental in elevating the academic program to the extent 
that the graduates of the school there are accredited as 
high school graduates and in setting up a teacher-training 
program within the school. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Parks have three fine sons—Allen, who is 
married and in Texas; Gilbert, who is a student at Pu- 
laski Heights Junior High and Kenneth, a pupil at Pu- 
laski Heights elementary school. 

The students and entire staff of the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf welcome the Parkses to Arkansas and the school. 
We hope that their years in Arkansas will be both pleas- 
urable and profitable. 

Arkansas Optic, Oct. 1952. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 


PAUL C. BIRD, PRINCIPAL, 
WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


We are happy to announce to you the employment of Mr. 
Paul C. Bird as principal of the Advanced School for the 
Deaf. Mr. Bird comes to us from Gallaudet College where 
he had spent part time teaching in the Kendall School for 
the Deaf and part time in completing the work on his Mas- 
ter’s Degree. 

Mr. Bird is a former teacher of the Florida School for 
the Deaf. He has a keen interest in the welfare of deaf boys 
and girls and in the short time he has been here has won a 
warm spot in their hearts. We are glad to welcome Mrs. 
Bird, also, who is a teacher of the deaf and is teaching in 
our Primary Department. She and Mr. Bird, together with 
their 11-year-old son, Dickey, have been welcomed into our 
school family. 

The W. Va. Tablet, Oct. 1952 


FLORIDA 
DR. C. J. SETTLES RETIRES 


Dr. C. J. Settles, veteran educator of the deaf, retired as 
president of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 
September 15 after thirty-six years of service. Dr. Settles 
became interested in the education of the deaf through his 
deaf brother, a graduate of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf. After graduating from Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri, he was awarded a fellowship in Gallaudet 
College, the national college for the deaf at Washington, 
D. C., from the Normal Department of which school he is a 
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graduate. He has had a wide experience as housefather, 
classroom teacher and chief executive of schools for the 
deaf. 

Dr. Settles’ first teaching experience was in the Tennes- 
see School for the Deaf at Knoxville. From this school he 
joined the staff of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf in 
Philadelphia. After serving two years in World War 1, he 
returned to this position. He came directly to the Florida 
School from the Idaho Seool for the Deaf, succeeding Dr. 
A. L. .Brown. During the twenty years he has been presi- 
dent of the school, the attendance has increased from ap- 
proximately 300 to over 500 and the school is on the eve of a 
great expansion. Many improvements have been made at the 
school during the period he has been its president, two of 
which stand out as outstanding in the United States: the 
primary building for younger deaf children on San Marco 
Avenue and the library. At the present time approximately 
$500,000.00 worth of improvements are underway. The 
dormitory for Negro girls is practically completed and will 
be occupied very shortly. The gymnasium which is under 
construction at the present time will not be completed until 
late next spring. 

In 1948, Dr. Settles was greatly honored by being invited 
as a special guest of the annual supper of the Kingdom of 
Callaway which is in the county in which is located his old 
home town, Fulton, Missouri. The county each year makes 
it a practice of inviting back to the home town some former 
native who has made an outstanding success in his chosen 
field. Men and women prominent in law, art and literature 
and other lines have been brought back to be paid tribute. 
In 1948 Dr. Settles was selected as a native son who had 
done outstanding work in the educational field among the 
deaf and the blind. 

Dr. Settles is nationally known as an educator of the 
deaf and the blind and has been honored with many ap- 
pointments in national organizations. During World War 
II he was President of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf. In 1947 this organization had one of the outstanding 
biennial conventions in its history at the Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind. Dr. Settles carries membership 
in the American Association of Workers for the Blind, 
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American Association of Instructors of the Blind and he 
is past president of the St. Augustine YMCA. He is past 
president of the Rotary Clubs of Gooding, Idaho, and St. 
Augustine. He is a member of the Shrine Club, Elks Club, 
American Legion, V. F. W. and other civie and fraternal 
organizations. He is also a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Printing House for the Blind. In World 
War I he served in the Intelligence Corps. 

Dr. Settles was married in 1921 in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has two children: Catherine, who is Mrs. A. H. 
Craig, Jr. of St. Augustine and Clarence J. Settles, Jr. 
Dr. Settles and family have located at 78 Cedar Street 
and expect to make St. Augustine their home. Dr. Settles 
says he would like to express his sincere appreciation for 
the splendid cooperation he has received from the citizens 
of St. Augustine in the operation of the school. Public 
relations in connection with the operation of the school 
have been as perfect as they could be. 

Dr. Settles’ successor is John M. Wallace, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Arkansas School for the Deaf. Mr. Wal- 
lace is well trained for the work and has had classroom 
and executive experience. He has a deaf sister, is profes- 
sionally minded, and has all the qualifications needed for 
an executive of a school for the deaf. 

Florida School Herald, Oct. 1952. 

Dr. Settles was granted the Ph.D. degree by Webster 
University of Atlanta, Ga. ° 


MISSISSIPPI 
ALFRED LAMB TO MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Alfred J. Lamb, formerly with the auditory train- 
ing department of the Missouri School for the Deaf, has 
been selected as Director of Instruction of the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf, according to an announcement by 
Mr. Robert S. Brown, Superintendent. Mr. Lamb will 
succeed Mr. Roy G. Parks, who resigned recently to accept 
the superintendeney of the Arkansas School for the Deaf. 

The new executive assistant received his A. B. degree 
from Illinois College June 7, 1937, after which he accept- 
ed a position with the college as assistant ocach and math- 
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ematics instructor. From September, 1938, to December 
18, 1942, when he entered the armed forces, Mr. Lamb 
was coach and instructor in physical education. 

After receiving his honorable discharge, Mr. Lamb at- 
tended Gallaudet College, where he was awarded his M. A. 
degree on completion of the Normal Training Course of- 
fered there. Since that time he has been an instructor in 
the auditory training department of the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, where he was also enrol- 
led for courses at the University of Missouri that would 
lead to another master’s degree. 

Mr. Lamb is a member of the American Legion, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and the Convention of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf. 

Mr. Lamb and his wife, Dorothy, and three-year old 
daughter, Peggy Jean, will arrive the first week in No- 
vember, at which time the new Director of Instruction 
will take over his new duties. 

The Mississippian, Oct. 1952. 


The THIRTY-SIXTH MEETING 


of the 


Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 


will take place at the 


Washington State School 
for the Deaf 


Vancouver, Washington 


JUNE 28 - JULY 3, 1953 


DANIEL T. CLoub, President 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
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It’s a Jay Laren, INC. Precedent 


to be FIRST in Auditory Training 


Tool Advancements! 


Jay L. Warren and associates have 
worked closely with educators of the 
hard of hearing in developing training 
units of the finest tone qualities at 
high amplitude over wide range. An 
accomplishment which is making 
‘WARREN’? first choice among spe- 
cialists is ‘‘Gated Compression Am- 
plification’’. . .a new electronic circuit 
development in which the elements of 
speech are amplified to a predeter- 
mined amplitude; maintaining con- 
figuration of speech at high intensity 
levels. This enables the building of 
rhythmical sound and speech pattern. 
Balanced hearing. . .long desired is 
now realized through this Warren de- 
velopment, All models have this fea- 
ture from D-1, D-2, and T-2. 

Before you select a training unit, 
see and hear these units in action. . , 
a demonstration will satisfy! 


. gated compression 
amplification is an im- 


portant Warren FIRST 


Model T-2 Unit 


CUSTOM BUILT PROFES- 
SIONAL MODEL. Gated Compres- 
sion Amplification; AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT complete with 
one (M-4+)  semi-direetional desk 
type erystal microphone and eable, 
and one (HS-1) dynamic receiver 
(complete with headband, 2 receiv- 
ers, rubber cushions, cord and plug). 
For use with FOUR to TWENTY 
students. Full mixing with THREE 
microphone circuits: and built-in 
THREE SPEED PHONOGRAPH. 
Ceramic crystal pick-up with pre- 
cious metal tipped needle plays all 
records. 

Write for further 
information and prices. 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


5 NO. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 2, ILL: 


AS THEY HEAR SO SHALL THEY SPEAK 
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FOR THE HOME, or smail group 
....the IDEAL way to start is with the 
IDEAL Auditory Training Unit 


where up to five mierophenes may bo open simulinncously, and 
there’s ample power to reach the really severe loss and still 
use up to ten sets of dynamic headphones, each with binaural 
controls. 


In this photo controls are mounted on side of table so that 
top is free for work space. The teacher speaks into the high 
fidelity microphone, the children hear, and then repeat,—the 
better faster way to learn speech and language. Best of all 
teacher and children enjoy listening, because the sound is 
clear, crisp, clean and NATURAL, 


Write for folder 
‘« Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 
IDEAL Auditory Training Eguipment 
for home or any size group 


Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
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HEARING AMPLIFIER 


(DESK TYPE) 


A distinct advance in better hearing—designed 
especially for children—in use in outstanding 
schools, universities and clinics. 


@ Lightweight, portable 

@ Battery-operated 

@ More Power Output 

@ Less Distortion 

@ True Dynamic Receiver 

@ Flat Response 

@ Exceptional Battery 

Life 

Overall Dimensions 
3x4’ x 4% 


Literature Upon Request; —— 


Sold thru 
SELECTED HEARING AID DEALERS 


Manufactured by 


A. M. Brooks Company 


1222 West Washington Blvd., 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FOUNDED 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman...... Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Joseph E. Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Sam Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Howard M, Quigley.....5......5.0. Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
8. Richard Silverman, Chairman........ Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward M. Twitmyer............ Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. MacDonald........ British Columbia School for the Deaf, Vancouver, B. C. 
Hugo Schunhoff............. .-The Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Boyd E. Nelson, Chairman................0: Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
William Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Dwight W. Reeder...............05. Newark Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Virgil W. Epperson...... ..+.. Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
ENDOWMENTS 


John A. Klein, Chairman. ..Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis....Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia 


Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Charles M. Jochem.............. New Jersey School for the Deaf, W. Trenton, N. w. 
LEGISLATION 
Stanley D. Roth, Chairman............ Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Virgil W. Epperson........ Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Robert, Brown’. Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
John Yale Crouter.............. Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
STATISTICS 
Roy Moore Stelle, Chairman.............. Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. 
Edward W. Tillinghast.............. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Harriet F. McLaughlin, Chairman............ Junior High School 47, New York, N. Y. 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck...............- Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
John Yale Crouter.............. Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Clayton Hollingsworth................ Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
John M. Wallace................. Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
PROGRAM 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck, Chairman........ Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Pred L. Sparks, Jr........00 6 Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founded 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1951-1953 
Art—Mrs. Grace Bilger___.__.___.......-Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
Auricular T’rn’g & Rhythm—Lloyd Graunke, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Curriculum Content—Herschel R. Ward_._ School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Day Schools—John F. Grace_....._.._.....Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Deaf Teachers—Thomas A. Ulmer_.__.Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 
Health & Physical Education—James Dey-School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Preschool & Kindergarten—Eleanor R. Vorse..__..Lexington Sch. for Deaf, N. Y. ©. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor__.._.. _Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Research—Helmer R. University, Evanston, 
Speech—Bessie Pugh_.__....._Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Supervision—Lloyd A. Ambrosen....---School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota 
Visual Education—June E. Newkirk. School for the Deaf, Tucson. Arizona 
Vocational Training—Carl E. Rankin ..School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
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